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ROBERTO BRAGCO 

BY LANDER MacCLINTOCK 



Roberto Bracco is perhaps the most widely and most 
favorably known dramatist in the Italy of to-day. This 
is entirely consistent with the statement that as a literary 
artist his reputation cannot approach that of D'Annunzio; 
and is not inconsistent with the statement that in verse plays 
he is being pushed hard by Sem Benelli, whose fame is 
steadily augmenting. It is in prose drama — the actable 
drama of the theatre — that Bracco has made his success, 
a success not achieved by any other dramatist since 
Giaeosa. 

It should go without saying in Bracco's case, — since it 
has to be said of every dramatist of the present era, — that 
he learned much of technique from Ibsen and from the 
great Frenchmen, Dumas fils, Porto-Riche, Becque and 
DeCurel ; yet to all he may have learned from them he adds 
these diflferentiating elements — the flavour of Italian cul- 
ture and the imprint of his own salient personality. His 
period of pupilage was short: like Ibsen he saw quickly 
and keenly the social needs and weaknesses of his native 
land — the narrowing, hampering effect of convention; the 
oppression of women by the social code; the injustice in the 
relation of employer and employed. He has no Utopia 
to offer; he does not even adumbrate, even indicate by con- 
trast, the higher things toward which men should be led, — 
such is not the way of the Italian temperament, whose more 
or less tacit creed is something like this: Man is to be pitied 
rather than cured — he is born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward, we are all damned; let us, then, be good to one 
another and understand all one another's reasons for being 
damned. This creed Bracco shares with many of his com- 
patriots, literary and lay. 
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Roberto Bracco was born in Naples in 1862 and is still 
living and writing. He grew up in Naples, obtaining his 
education there, and at the age of seventeen was a clerk in 
the Customs. In spite of this uncongenial employment his 
gift for letters declared itself, and he began to write, pub- 
lishing poems and sketches in the journals of Naples, writ- 
ing several one-act curtain-raisers for contemporary actors, 
serving as dramatic critic for the newspaper on which he 
was employed. 

These little saynetes are quite obviously the work of a 
very young dramatist, but they exhibit a robust dramatic 
talent, and a very genuine sense of fun. In Do Not Unto 
Others (Non fare ad altri, 1886), in He, Her, He! (Lut, 
Lei, Luif 1887), in A Traveling Adventure {Un Avven- 
tura di viaggio, 1887), one can detect the preliminary and 
practicing flourishes of a master preparing for his art, the 
feints and poises of an athlete stretching his muscles. 

In the plays that he wrote during the years 1886-'93, 
Bracco was adding to his native gift those other things so 
essential in the dramatist's equipment — habits of observa- 
tion, knowledge of many sciences as well as of literary 
technic and practical stagecraft. In one of these plays, A 
Woman {Una Donna, 1912), Bracco declared his adher- 
ence to the new " Theatre of ideas." He takes the old nec- 
romantic theme of the courtesan reformed by love, so 
familiar as the theme of Dumas fils' La Dame aux 
Camelias, and inevitably, there is much in A Woman 
reminiscent of Dumas. 

The " theatre d'idees " has not easily become acclimated 
in Italy. Italians felt when this genre appeared, and they 
still feel, that the " piece a these " had no legitimate place in 
the playhouse. Upon the publication of these first plays of 
Bracco's, Luigi Capuana wrote to him : " Why do you not 
content yourself with interesting and diverting the public? 
Why do you insist on trying to teach? Dramatic art is one 
thing, sociology, philosophy and science are other things." 
But Bracco is quite prepared to answer these questions. He 
declares, in a courteous but firm reply, that sociology, phil- 
osophy and science can very well furnish the subject mat- 
ter for drama, provided only the dramatist knows enough 
of his trade to give to these ideas an interesting and divert- 
ing form. So far as the interest and diversion go, it is not 
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a matter so much of what the playwright is saying as of 
how he is saying it,— the dramatist may as well say things 
that are worth saying in an interesting way as things that 
are not worth saying; and he cites as example and justifi- 
cations Aristophanes, Shakespeare and Ibsen. 

Masks (Maschere, 1893) forsakes France for Norway, 
— indeed it is more " Ibsene " than anything Butti, the 
acknowledged Ibsenite, gave us, proposing an Ibsenite 
dilemma and offering an Ibsen solution. It unites the grim 
tragic terror of the North with the burning passion of 
Naples. 

The nature of Bracco's plays invites a study of them in 
groups rather than in chronological order. They fall 
naturally into four classes, as distinct as the work of a mod- 
ern realistic dramatist can be — comedies, plays of social 
and economic problems, psychological plays, dealing 
chiefly with the complexes of the feminine soul and with 
the suffering of women under social wrongs, and the pure 
tragedies, dramas of incurable suffering. 

Bracco could never be characterized as a comic artist, 
though he has produced some dozen comedies. After the 
first few youthful sketches, his comedies may be regarded 
not as the outpourings of a gay spirit, but as the occasional 
diversions of a bitter soul primarily concerned with the sor- 
rows of existence. His recent successful Madame Presi- 
dent (La Presidentessa, 1915) displays his maturer comedy 
method. It was a novel adapted by Washington Borg for 
the stage. Like all his later comedies it teems with wit, 
with play on words, with irony and sarcasm, with those 
surface brilliancies which are often sharp and bitter, but 
never rich and genial. These plays are keen, satirical, caus- 
tic, concealing unplumbed depths of suffering. Leaving 
out the one- act trifles, the comedies are. The Unfaithful 
Woman (L'Infedele, 1895), The Triumph, (II trionfo, 
1895), The End of Love, {La Fine dell' amore, 1896). 
The Bitter Fruit, (II Frutto acerbo, 19l0), and The Per- 
fect Love, (II Perfetto amore, 1910). 

The Unfaithful Woman was the play that established 
Bracco's reputation, and it has maintained its popularity 
ever since. It has been successfully given in Paris by 
Rejane, and in America by Nazimova, when it was called 
The Countess Coquette. It is in the high-life tone of Gian- 
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nino Antona-Traversi. The countess Clara has cajoled her 
husband into agreeing to a compact the terms of which arc 
that no matter what she does he will not be jealous. She 
gathers about her, fortified by this promise, a host of admir- 
ers. She makes a rendezvous with one of these, known as 
the most unscrupulous of the group, Gino Ricciardi. The 
scene at the apartments of this modern Don Juan is a mas- 
terpiece ; Clara plumps herself down and says, " Well ! here 
I am. Seduce me 1 " The expert, Don Juan, is baffled by 
the willingness of the victim; his technic requires senti- 
ment, reluctance, weakness; the coming-on disposition of 
this worldly Rosalind makes him ridiculous. Here mat- 
ters stand when — enter the husband I " I'm going to kill 
you," he whispers to her fiercely. " Not here," she whis- 
pers back, " it would not be polite. Wait till we get home." 
In the last act the husband and wife patch it up, and Ric- 
ciardi comes in just in time to hear the laughter of the 
reconciled pair in the next room. It is a delightful comedy 
through which, nevertheless, runs the strain of bitterness 
to be found in all his work. Like the kindred comedies of 
Giannino Antona-Traversi it displays leisured society given 
over to a semi-criminal frivolity — a group of fools 
" snapped " in their folly. The Unfaithful Woman is never 
really unfaithful — she is too cynical and ennuiee for that 
— all possible lovers bore her. She returns to her husband 
because, as she tells him, " I have looked and looked for the 
right man and in spite of myself I've been obliged tb choose 
you." 

His other important comedy. The Triumph, savours of 
the same fatigued disillusionment. This play is Bracco's 
counter-thrust at the Norwegian and German ideal love, 
the platonic union of souls, the ideal of Hauptmann's ter- 
rible psychological tragedy Lonely Lives, In Hauptmann's 
play the philosopher, Johannes Vockerat, married to a 
wife he feels is unworthy of him, finds true friendship and 
consolation in his pupil, Anna Mahr. They are soul-mates 
in a real sense. They give themselves over to philosophical 
discussion and to colloquies in which they reconstruct 
society, where their " sister souls " come into communion. 
They dream of a union higher and nobler than marriage, 
" a new union between men and women, in which the sex 
element will no longer take the first place and in which 
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animal will no longer be united to animal but rather human 
being to human being." 

Lucio Seppi in The Triumph has exactly this idea. He 
feels this ideal love, he thinks, for a young woman, Nora, 
who has nursed him through a long illness. Nora shares his 
views, and the two live together in perfect purity; they 
have never even kissed, — " My mouth has never deflow- 
ered her mouth," says Lucio. A good ecclesiastic, a 
believer in la bonne lot naturelle, proposing to cure them, 
invites them to spend a vacation with him in his mountain 
parish. 

Here during the warm summer nights, with the per- 
fume of the flowers in her nostrils, Nora hears the voices 
of Nature, and one languorous day she gives herself to the 
painter, Giovanni, forgetting Lucio and the " emptiness of 
desire." In the atrocious pain that he feels at her defec- 
tion, Lucio discovers his real feeling, jealousy; little by 
little he comes not only to excuse but even to approve Nora. 
So thoroughly does he come to understand her conduct that 
he himself tries to make an assignation with the niece of 
the cure. 

The play has been called " a witty long-nose made by 
voluptuous Naples at Puritan Christiania." We may well 
believe that it had some special inspiration because the gen- 
eral trend of Bracco's work is in the other direction — 
toward idealism and continence rather than toward vol- 
uptuousness and license. His characters as a rule move in 
a loftier psychological sphere than do these persons of The 
Triumph. 

These two are his best comedies; though it is hard to 
resist a word of analysis and comment on The End of Love 
and The Bitter Fruit, both quite distinctive and quite inter- 
esting. Other comedies are The Honorable Lover, (Uno 
degli onesti, 1900), played in New York; Concealed Weap- 
ons, {Ad arme corte) , and Three (an adaptation by Gilbert 
Cannan) also played in English. 

The Right to Live (II diritto di vivera, 1900), is 
Bracco's only play on an economic question. He is not 
primarily a social thinker and seems to have little knowl- 
edge of the industrial questions of the day and little appre- 
ciation of their merits. Like most Latins he is more inti- 
mate with the individual than with the community; the 
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field of affairs is foreign to him, and the drama he succeeds 
in producing is empty, scattered, discursive and to use the 
fatal word, tiresome. The characters are as ill-defined as 
the situations. The play does not " bite." But it is full 
of rhetorical diatribes against society, capital, the law, 
wealth and the family. It lacks convincing detail and 
these touches of actuality which might have made it inter- 
esting as a document in Italian culture history. Made on 
the model of The Weavers, it lacks the force because it 
lacks the sincerity and first-hand knowledge of the German 
masterpiece. 

To find Bracco at his best we must go on to the psycho- 
logical play involving a personal problem. He is above 
all the student and the doctor, — the specialist — in the 
feminine soul. Close follower as he is of the Northern mas- 
ters, he realizes the anomaly of woman's place in Italian 
society. Bracco, bearing as he does the banner of indi- 
vidualism, insisting on the inviolability of the soul and the 
essential right to the determination of one's destiny, calls 
for these privileges for women. The protagonists of what 
are probably his most important plays are women who are 
either the victims of convention or rebels against it. Cater- 
ina Nemi in Tragedies of the Soul, (Trageide dell 
'Anima, 1899), and Claiudia di Montefranco of Maternity, 
(Maternita, 1903), rebel against their destiny; Giulia 
Artunni of Phantasms, (I Fantasmi, 1906), and Teresah 
Baldi of The Hidden Spring, {La Piccola fonte, 190.5), 
are passive victims. Life reduces itself essentially to a 
struggle between the sexes in which the woman is invari- 
ably the sufferer and the victim. Man is armed with all 
the rights of the law, and woman's only defense or weapon 
is her astuteness, her coquetry and her powers of seduc- 
tion. If a woman is too great-souled or too honorable or 
too virtuous to resort to thi5 means of making life tolerable, 
she is certain to perish, a sacrifice to the pleasure or the 
power of her oppressor. 

Caterina Nemi in Tragedies of the Soul has, in a mo- 
ment of weakness, of inexplicable sensuality, given herself 
(her husband having been away from home for a long 
time) to a man she does not love. To the honest, straight- 
forward soul of Caterina, the constant deception and 
lying is too much, and one day, unable to endure 
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any longer, shs finds the courage to pour out the 
terrible truth to her husband. Ludovico, though he 
is a humanitarian and liberal-minded thinker, is so 
smitten in his tenderest feelings, his most cherished am- 
bitions, that he cannot forgive; he cannot tolerate her pres- 
ence except conditionally — she must choose between him 
and the child — either he himself will leave, or she must 
rid him of the reminder of his shame. Caterina, though 
she adores her husband and longs to live with him, cannot 
make the sacrifice and Ludovico goes away. 

The child is doomed by his inheritance and the doctor 
tells Caterina that he cannot live. A terrible doubt creeps 
into her mind and oppresses her spirit — does she really 
want the little creature to go in order that she may return 
to Ludovico? This analysis involves the really fine psycho- 
logical touches of Tragedies of the Soul. When at last the 
baby dies, Caterina, raising her eyes and her arms to 
Heaven, cries " God ! God! My God! Grant that no good 
may come to me from the death of my little angel ; grant 
that the sorrow which possesses me may remain forever 
closely joined to his memory. Grant that I may carry it 
closed in my heart forever; that I may feel it and suffer 
from it without rest and without consolation." The idea 
that any happiness which came to her would be a " happi- 
ness inexorably coming from his death," fills her with hor- 
ror and revulsion. 

Nevertheless, time exerts its healing influence and her 
love for Ludovico overcomes her desire to retain inviolate 
the memory of her child. She finally throws herself into 
his arms — " I did not know I loved you so much, I did not 
know I loved life so much." 

There is a naked simplicity, a close-knit texture, a 
feeling of inexorableness about Tragedies of the Soul 
which impresses us as do the greatest works of art. The 
Tragedies are not one but three-fold, for not only Caterina, 
but the two men as well are tragic victims. Her transgres- 
sion is only the spark which sets off a whole train of dis- 
astrous events in which each situation arises inevitably and 
inevitably gives rise to its successor. 

Claudia di Montefranco, the protagonist of Maternity, 
is likewise the victim of tragic circumstances. After hav- 
ing been childless for the first ten year? of her marriage. 
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having waited anxiously and longed intensely for mother- 
hood, she at last realizes that her hope is to be fulfilled. 

She retires to the country to await in peace the com- 
ing of the child in whom now are centered all her 
hopes. Maternity appears to her now as the supreme aim 
of her life. She feels for this unborn bit of life all the 
desire and love she is capable of. But disaster is near. Her 
husband arrives, ostensibly to look after her, really to bring 
bad news. Her doctor has told him that she has a heart 
malady and that the child cannot be born except at the 
expense of her life, that an immediate operation is neces- 
sary to save her. She cannot bear to sacrifice her child to 
save her own life; in a scene of the highest tragedy she 
resolves that they shall be united forever in death. " My 
disease must help me," she cries, and with desperate reso- 
lution induces an attack of the trouble which had con- 
demned her. She writhes violently on the floor until her 
over-burdened heart fails and death takes her and the child 
together. 

One of Bracco's critics, Jean Dornis, has pointed out 
very keenly that the drama loses in logic and consequently 
in effect, when Bracco makes the obstacle to the fulfillment 
of Claudia's desires a purely physical one. As it is, Bracco 
rouses pity, but not terror, and for this reason Maternity 
fails of final dramatic greatness. 

Bracco himself has interpreted The Hidden Spring for 
us in a letter to the critic and novelist, Matilda Serao, which 
is prefixed to the definitive edition of the play. Teresah 
Baldi herself is The Hidden Spring, the source of life and 
inspiration for all around her. She is a gentle little woman, 
not very distinguished, but good as gold and giving freely 
of herself and her powers to any who need. She is so 
humble and modest that sacrifice seems her normal func- 
tion in life. She adores her husband, Stefano, who is one 
of those minor poets whose heads are turned by adulation ; 
he is intoxicated by the glances of the women of the world 
he meets in the fashionable salons ; in contrast with whom 
his wife begins to look drab to him, to assume the aspect 
of an impediment in his path to success, a drag on him. 

Only after he has driven her mad by his cruelty and 
indifference comes the hour of expiation for Stefano, and 
with it the great revelation. Deprived of his wife's influ- 
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ence and care he comes to see what she has meant to him. It 
was she who had sustained and inspired him; her sweet 
and tender care, her gentle voice, her very presence had 
called forth his best efforts. And now that he has lost her 
his Hidden Spring is dry, his inspiration dead. 

Bracco's own interpretation of the play in his letter to 
Matilda Serao is this: 

You recognized in Stefano Baldi one pf those pygmies who con- 
template themselves under a magnifying glass, one of those who en- 
large their ambition, cruelty, the right of conquest. You, remaining 
witfiin the limits of my conception, did not occupy yourself with the 
character of Stefano, except in relation to Teresah. You wrote, 
Signorina, that all the psychological truth, which forms the kernel of 
the drama, emanates from Teresah, " from this pathetic creature 
anxious to do good even by her death." You have written that the moral 
beauty of my work is enclosed in this woman's soul. You have been able 
to see that around her, around The Hidden Spring, press, in harmony 
or in antithesis, all the other people of the drama. You did not doubt 
that from this Hidden Spring there flowed the beneficial waters whose 
influence Stefano did not know. 

The fourth of the studies of women, is Phantasms, whose 
heroine is Giulia Artunni. She is the wife of a famous 
professor who is dying of consumption. Though she has 
been a model wife, he has been unreasoningly jealous of her. 
After his death Giulia is courted by Luciano, a young 
scientist; but oppressed by the thought of her husband, his 

¥■ alousy, his sickness, his death, she refuses to see him. 
hough the irresistible impulses of youth and life rise in her, 
though she realizes that she could begin life over with Lu- 
ciano, something holds her back. Luciano's mother comes to 
her to say that her son has lost all hope, and is going on a 
dangerous scientific mission, one which in fact means certain 
death ; that Giulia can save him by consenting to be his. Pity, 
fear, doubt, loyalty and desire struggle for mastery in Giulia. 
She feels that she has begun to love this man who through 
every trial and discouragement had loved her. But " the 
other is still there " ; Giulia temporizes. In a lonely vigil 
in the throes of a terrific struggle she wrestles with her 
problem. She seems to herself to have reached a decision ; 
she will go to Luciano; she puts out the light and starts for 
the door, but in the middle of the darkened room she stops; 
she shudders; she feels in all her senses the presence of an 
obstacle — some impassable barrier between her and Luci- 
ano ; she throws up her arms as if to ward off an evil thing. 
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and sobs, " I cannot, I cannot." The Phantasms, the 
memories, the habits, the fear of her old life have tri- 
umphed, the dead hand has never relaxed its grip. 

These four plays constitute Bracco's most distinguished 
contribution to the world's great repertory of problem 
dramas and the real core of his dramatic work. He has 
written some pure tragedies that call for discussion. Masks 
was mentioned in another connection. Don Pietro Caruso 
(1895) might be a chapter from Matilda Serao's Ventre 
di Napoti, so full is it of tragic reality. Don Caruso, a 
Neopolitan, a shyster lawyer, a hanger-on of the law courts, 
a go-between for corrupt politicians, doing all the dirty 
work for the local machine. He is a man better than his 
occupation, tragi-comic, " who keeps in his worst moments 
a kind of chivalric dignity, who possesses every courage in 
the face of every shame . . . but who cannot really 
work for his living." * He has a daughter, the apple of his 
eye, a lovely creature, for whom he has made every effort ; 
but in spite of his care she has fallen in love and has given 
herself to her lover, — her father's employer, a young noble- 
man.' When the father discovers the situation he goes to 
the seducer to make him marry the girl. But " One does 
not marry Don Pietrb's daughter." The lover offers the girl 
a sum of money and she, loving him devotedly, is willing to 
consent to any arrangement he proposes. Then the 
wretched father understands that he has nothing further 
to live for, the now lost honor and happiness of his daugh- 
ter having been his only hope and his only dream. He 
puts a revolver in his pocket and goes out, humming a bit 
of Verdi in his rich baritone. The peculiar charm and 
flavor of Naples in this little gem is entirely lost in this 
or any analvsis. Don Pietro Caruso was played in New 
York in 1914. 

Nights of Snow (Notte di neve, 1908) was also played 
recently in America. It is the tragedy of the woman who 
once fallen sinks to the utmost depths and is forced to drain 
the last drop in the cup of humiliation. 

Of the longer plays of pure tragedy the best is Lost in 
the Darkness, {Sperduti nel buio, 1902), which contains 
some of Bracco's best work, particularly in the first and 
third acts. The scene is again Naples, the characters Neo- 
politans of the lower class. The play opens in a low cafe- 
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concert where drovers, artisans and poorer workmen con- 
gregate. The music is furnished by a blind fiddler, Nun- 
zio, a stepson of the proprietor. Into this den of iniquity 
wanders the orphan girl Pablina, she too one of the sub- 
merged, a waif who knows of herself only that she is the 
daughter of a wealthy father who abandoned her mother. 
Bracco knows his Naples, so that the scene in the cafe is 
life itself; the characters and types and the bouyant life 
of Naples by night are copied from actuality. 

Presently Paolina, the waif, and Nunzio, the blind fid- 
dler, strike up a friendship, and resolve to go away 
together. " Are you ugly, Paolina? " he asks. " Yes," she 
replies, " Ugly." He trembles with delight, for he feels 
that if she had been pretty she would the more easily fall 
into temptation and leave him. But Paolina had lied, she 
is beautiful. 

The second act, a sort of ironic interlude, is in the house 
of the Duke of Vallenza, the father of Paolina. He is 
dying and wants to find his illegitimate daughter and pro- 
vide for her. But he is circumvented by his mistress, Livia 
Blanchart, in whose hands he is as wax. She has no desire 
to help him, wanting only to keep him alive long enough 
to acquire his property, and when she has accomplished 
this she lets him die. As he lies moribund she issues invi- 
tatioms for a dinner party to celebrate her good fortune. 

The last act returns to Paolina and Nunzio. They have 
been living together in perfect purity. But Nunzio fears 
for her. He asks her if she ever leaves him not to warn 
him, but only to blow out the candle before the image of 
the Virgin that he may know merely by missing the warmth 
of the little flame. Paolina has been tempted by a Megaera 
with the old-new argument — why live in poverty when life 
is so short, when she can have everything merely by the 
sale of her body. She gives way at last and while Nunzio 
is practicing a plaintive air on his violin she tiptoes in, 
dressed in finery which proclaims only too clearly her 
downfall. Silently crossing to the image, she blows out the 
candle and as silently tiptoes out again. The sorrowful 
melody goes on. 

Like the hero of Bjornsen's Beyond Human Power, 
Fiorenzo, the protagonist of The Little Saint {II Piccolo 
santo, 1908), has the power of performing cures — faith- 
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cures, perhaps, which have earned him the title. His is a 
powerful mind given to mysticism. Disappointed in love 
he has turned with passionate fervor and singleness of heart 
to the work of the church, and in his little country parish 
is regarded as a saint. One man in particular, his servant, 
whose life he has saved, adores him. 

To him come two people, his brother Giulio, a roue, and 
the girl Amita, daughter of his former love. He loves in 
her what he had loved in her mother and acquires great 
ascendency over her. The two young people, Giulio and 
Amita, fall in love and marry. But Amita, under the 
influence of her teacher, the priest, cannot give herself 
entirely, and the young pair resolve to go away where she 
may be free of this ascetic influence. Don Fiorenzo is 
desperate, seeing in their leaving him the death of his new 
hopes and joys; their mere presence had given him hap- 
piness and he felt that he must be near to guard the girl 
against a possible return of his brother's old habits. The 
devoted servant is broken-hearted at his master's sorrow. 
The young pair start off, but have gone but a little way 
when a distant voice calls — "Help ! Giulio has fallen over 
the cliff." The servant runs into the room with a terrible 
sneer on his face. Don Fiorenzo divines what he has done. 
'' Murderer! " he screams at the wretch. But the man casts 
himself at his master's feet. " It was for you — for you." 

The analysis of Don Fiorenzo like the analysis of the 
woman is masterly — his asceticism, his reborn hope, his 
adoration of his old love in Amita, his scorn of the dissolute 
brother to whom nevertheless he must give up his beloved 
Amita, the last terrible blow revealing to him all his worst 
impulses executed by his misguided devotee, — all these 
make of the priest a fine tragic figure. 

One more serious play has been brought out since The 
Little Saint — Not Even a Kiss (Nemmeno un bacio, 1913) 
another story of illicit and unhappy love, which adds noth- 
ing to Bracco's reputation. He has written also a " dialogue 
in three acts," The Perfect Love {II Perfetto amove, 1910) 
a serious comedy. 

A word must be given to a side of Bracco's work not 
often discussed by the critics — the true comedies; not the 
satirical pieces like The Unfaithful Woman but gay little 
sketches bordering on the farcical, in the style of Eugene 
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Labiche, such as Photography without . . . {Fotografia 
senza . . ., 1904) a piece of fooling written for Tina di 
Lorenzo and her husband; Do not unto others . . . {Non 
fare ad altri . . . 1886) in which a magistrate attempting 
to confound his wife by confronting her with the photo- 
graph of her lover, pulls from his pocket the picture of 
their servant-maid with an amourous inscription written 
on it; The Travelling Adventure and the delightful child's 
monologue The Chatterer {La chiachierinda) . One of the 
Honest Ones (Uno degli onesti, 1900) has been acted in 
America as The Honorable Lover. His pure comedies are. 
few in number, and it is to be regretted that he has not given 
us many more, for he has a delicate and constant play of 
drollery and a keen eye for ironic fun. 

If the work of Roberto Bracco leaves a final impression 
of profound pessimism — it is partly because he has chosen 
for presentation social ills for which no remedy has yet 
been found, difficulties which are as yet barely on the road 
to solution; and partly because partaking of the Italian 
temperament, he is naturally a destructive rather than a 
constructive critic. He sees women as having mean oppor- 
tunities, stifled in a narrow social sphere, economically 
enslaved, victims of a man-made system ; kept in the status 
of children by false education and lack of responsibility; 
forced to trade upon their only commodity — sex, so that in 
their partnership with men they cannot make a free gift of 
their love, but must all too often barter it for a livelihood. 
He sees men as caught in the cogs of the world-machine, 
driven by hostile destiny, brotherhood forgotten, justice 
dismissed from the affairs of men. And concerning all this 
he seems only to say, " Is it not a pity? Is it not even a hope- 
less tragedy?" and there he stops, lingering in the pity- 
charity stage oi social consciousness. The only atmosphere 
possible for the plays is of profound pessimism. 

The action of the plays is of the inner psychic type. 
Things do not haj)pen that call for activity, and there are no 

situations dramatic in the theatrical sense of the word 

which implies a striking amount of externality. The storv 
is invariably simple, to be told in a few words. The inner 
nature and inner experiences of his characters are, however 
complex and interesting. He is at his best in conveying 
emotional crises. He has a technic remarkably well adapted 
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to the tracing and display of gradual progressive character- 
changes — from the elementary psychic experience of 
Paolina to the complicated emotional drama of Don 
Fiorenzo he passes delicately but firmly. 

He is curiously free of all classes of society, passing up 
and down the social scale in his characterizations. He finds 
his people in the underworld of Naples, in the Universities, 
in the bourgeois milieu of commerce, in the upper aristo- 
cratic circles, and with his keen Italian eye discovers in each 
his peculiarity, his mental or physical tie setting him off 
from his fellows. 

With all his knowledge of stagecraft he falls at times 
into the old pitfalls. He resorts to expedients which are 
now considered vieux jeux — overheard conversations, 
gentlemen in ladies' bedrooms and t^ic^f^rja^ hidings behind 
curtains and things of like nature. Add to this an occasional 
passage of stilted dialogue, of forced and unnatural ex- 
pression and you have the sum of his technical faults. His 
virtues are many. Perhaps the greatest of these is the fine 
sobriety and nakedness of his style. From the moment the 
curtain rises the action is under way and moves without 
pause, without side-track, to a fine cumulative effect at the 
end. He thinks of his plays as wholes. He is without doubt 
the finest technician now writing for the Italian stage. 

Though Bracco is the best of the Italian prose dramatists 
his reputation in Italy is not even yet commensurate with 
his merits. Luigi Tonelli writes, " Our greatest dramatist, 
this artist who has always labored for his art, far from all 
personal interest for himself or for his managers, is to-day 
neglected. While the stars seek only to fill their coffers by 
representing the most lurid and stupid things produced in 
France, in which noted actresses get themselves applauded 
by showing their legs, the dramas of Roberto Bracco are 
forgotten, and perhaps he is contented that it should be so. 
To see the filthy French atrocities together with Tragedies 
of the Soul, with Lost in the Darkness, with The Hidden 
Spring would be repugnant to his spirit." But Bracco has 
had considerable reputation outside of Italy. Dario Nic- 
codemi is the only dramatist that can rival him in point of 
mere numbers of plays produced. Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
Madrid, New York, London and Budapest have all seen his 
plays. He has had some influence in Germany. It is said 
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that Hermann Bahr owes much to him. In English speak- 
ing countries two of his dramas have had commercial suc- 
cess, an adaptation by Gilbert Cannan called Three, played 
in London in 1913 and The Countess Coquette, a translation 
on The Unfaithful Woman played with Alia Nazimova in 
the star part in America in 1907. 

He does not display the jewel-like precision of D'An- 
nunzio, the gorgeous scarlet passion of Benelli, the wide 
humanity of Giacosa — he does not essay any of these effects. 
But in his own field, the field of the drama of ideas — 
■Roberto Bracco is the hope of Italy — because, though he 
does not venture to offer solutions, as indeed, it does not 
behoove the artist to do, he is looking forward and not back- 
ward, he is trying to make vocal and eloquent in the modern 
theatre the fundamental ideas of the modern world. 

Lander MacClintock. 



